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THE anxiously-awaited day at length arrived; and on the 14th 
of July the return of the senior medical officer to the fortress 
left us at liberty to take our departure ev route for Kashmir. 
Our preparations had all been completed for some time, and 
we were quite ready for the start, which took place the same 
evening. We had already forwarded to Agra the greater 
part of our baggage, under the charge of three of our servants, 
which number, with Esau, formed the complement we intended 
to take with us. The rest of our establishment we discharged, 
with mutual regret 5 for they were all good servants, and 
appeared to be attached to us, but it was impossible to take 
the whole of them, and our return to the fortress after the 


expiration of our leave was uncertain. 
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One dak gharry therefore sufficed for our party, which 
consisted of our two selves, Esau, who went outside, and 
little Fizz, who completed the trio within the vehicle. We 
left the fortress about nine p.m. on a beautiful moonlight 
night, and travelled over the same road we had passed on our 
way from Agra, exactly one year before, having arrived at 
Gwalior on the 15th July in the preceding year. No adven- 
tures befell us during the night, and we slept soundly on our 
mattress, spread out within the carriage, waking up about 
daybreak on our arrival at Dholepur, where we halted for a 
couple of hours, and after a bath and breakfast proceeded 
on our way, arriving at Agra at five p.m. the same evening. 
We went to the same hotel as on our former visit, where we 
found our servants and luggage awaiting our arrival. Having 
already seen all the sights of this city, we made no stay, but 
started off on the following day for Lahore, a railway journey 
of twenty-four hours, the distance from Agra to the capital 
of the Punjab being four hundred and fifty miles. 

The train left at ten a.m., and we travelled by the East 
Indian line as far as Ghazeeabad, which we reached at half. 
past five, where, pending the arrival of the train from Cal- 
cutta, in which we were to proceed, we partook of dinner, 
served in the excellent refreshment-room at the station. The 
line from Agra to this place passes through a flat but com- 
paratively fertile country, dotted over with the usual topes of 
trees and mud-built villages, the ordinary characteristics of 
Indian scenery. No place of note is passed, with the excep- 
tion of Allyghur, which city, a great mart of commerce, 

contains several fine gardens, and was one of’ the places 


stormed by Lord Lake in 1803, and taken from Dowlut Rao 
2C2 
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Scindia’s army, under General Perron, during our war to 
break the power of the Mahratta confederacy. 

Shortly after leaving Ghazeeabad, on the approach of dark- 
ness, the wind fell, and the weather became intensely close and 
hot, such as is often felt in the country during a break in the 
rains. It was fortunate for us therefore that we had an entire 
carriage, and were enabled to don light sleeping raiment, 
and establish ourselves comfortably for the night, which we 
did soon after passing Meerut city and cantonment, the first 
station in which the Mutiny broke out in May, 1857..As it was 
dark we could not see much of the scenery we were passing 
through; but the loss was not great, as the whole of the 
country from Agra to Lahore is flat and uninteresting, 
although the line passes through some noteworthy towns and 
villages. About a hundred and forty miles from Meerut is 
the large cantonment of Umballa, near the city of that name, 
distant over one thousand miles from Calcutta, and the first 
town of any note we had reached after leaving the North-West 
Provinces to enter upon the Punjab. Another seventy miles 
after passing this place brings one to Loodhiana, famous for 
its manufacture of shawls, the well-known shawl of fine wool 
known as ‘Rampore chuddahs’ being one of the varieties 
here produced. 

We passed Jullunder, also a large military cantonment, just 
as the day was breaking, and soon afterwards arrived at the’ 
Sutlej, which fine river we crossed by means of the magnifi-- 
cent railway bridge which spans its depths. The Sutlej is 
one of the five rivers of the Punjab, of which it forms the 
east boundary, and has its rise in the mountains of Thibet. © 


After a course of nine hundred miles it falls into the Indus, 
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being in its upper course a rushing, raging torrent, but 
expanding into a wide, steadily-flowing river further down. 
It is greatly swollen annually during the rains, as was the 
case when we passed over, and its dimensions so much 
enlarged thereby as to necessitate a bridge over it a mile 
and a half in length. Another thirty miles brought us to 
Umritsur, a large and flourishing city and commercial centre, 


well worthy of a visit from the passing traveller. It is a 


. compactly-built town, containing nearly one hundred and fifty 


thousand inhabitants, and the shops and bazaars exhibit in 
great abundance the richest products of India, as it enjoys an 
extensive transit trade. Its staple articles of commerce are 
the shawls made in imitation of those in Kashmir, out of wool 
obtained from Thibet and Bokhara. Since its foundation it 
has been regarded as the sacred capital of the Punjab by 
the Sikhs, the most important race among the Punjabis, the 
inhabitants of this part of India. It originated when, in the 
year 1581, Ram Das, their fourth guru or spiritual leader, 
converted an ancient pool, in what was then a little village 
and his birthplace, into a splendid tank, and called it ‘ Umrit- 
sur’—‘the fount of immortality,’ ‘the spring of nectar.’ On 
a little island in the tank he erected a marble shrine, and to 
this spot the followers of the new Sikh religion and their 
converts came every year. The village rapidly became a 
town, and that town the most important city of the Punjab ; 


‘for it was the centre of an organization, the desire of which 


was the destruction of Mohammedanism as the ruling power, 
but which soon grew to be political in its aim. The Golden 
Temple of Umritsur now stands on the spot once occupied 


by the shrine of Ram Das, which was destroyed during the 
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invasion of the terrible Ahmed 
with dome and minarets ; 
idid example of the modern 
any judges termed a 
Its roof is 


Shah of Cabul. It is a marble 
structure, square, and although 
considered by some to be a spler 
architecture of India, is by m 
an idol-house and a mosque. 
om which it derives its name, 


otic frescoes. It is dedicated 


temple 
hybrid mixture of 
plated with the gilded metal fr 
and its walls are covered with er 


to the god Vishnu, and is crow 
establishment being maintained from rich lands secured to 


it in former days, with which our government has not inter- 


fered. If the visitor sees it on the night of any festival it is 
rgotten; for the whole temple is 


as are likewise the houses 


ded with priests, the whole 


a spectacle never to be fo 
illuminated with myriads of lamps, 
of the chiefs erected around the tank, the holy centre of their 
faith, to the shrine of which they gain access by a raised path 


connecting the island with the bank. The water of the tank 


is crowded with men and women washing off their sins, whilst 


multitudes who have performed this ceremony are marching - 
d the sanctuary, to the accompaniments of the 


round and roun 
and din, which characterise religious festivals 


music, shouting 


in the East. 
Thirty miles from this flourishing city lies Lahore, with 


its military cantonment and station of Meean Meer, an arid 
spot, distant three miles from the capital, where we arrived 
at ten o'clock, tired and dusty, after a long and fatiguing 
journey. We drove from the terminus to the Railway Hotel, 
not very far distant, and right welcome were the bath and 
breakfast, and the rest in the cool house, after the heat and 
discomfort of the close and stuffy railway carriage. Towards 


evening we Sallied forth to view the sights of the city ; and 
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as we fully exhausted these, partly on this and partly on the 


other occasion when we passed through Lahore, on our way 
home, I shall here detail what we saw. 

Before, however, entering upon this topic, Ict us take a 
glance at the district of which this city is the capital, and at 


the religion of the Sikhs, somewhile the dominant race in 


the Punjab, The Punjab, which is a Persian word, signifying | 


the Five. Waters, is an extensive territory in the north-west 
of Hindustan, formerly under the dominion of the Sikhs, but 
which since 1849 has been attached to the Presidency of 


nd ruled over by the Viceroy, through the agency 


Bengal, a 
It 


of a Lieutenant-Governor, whose residence is at Lahore. 
is called. the Punjab from its position amongst five great 
affluents of the Indus, which forms its western, as the Sutlej 


does its eastern, boundary. On the north are the Pir Panjal 


section of the Himalaya mountains, and on the west the 


Kyber and Soliman ranges, comprising the main stream of 
the Indus in that part of its course. In the extreme north 
it is rendered mountainous by spurs or offsets of the great 
- Himalayan system ; but with these exceptions the surface is 
for the most part an extensive plain, gradually sloping in the 
direction of the rivers by which it is so abundantly irrigated— 
the Jhelum, the ancient Hydaspes of the Greeks, the Chenab, 
the Ravee, the Beas, and the Sutlej. These streams divide 
the country into five districts, or ‘doabs’ (countries between 
two rivers), covering an area of over two hundred and twenty 
thousand square miles, The soil for the most part is far from 
fertile, and the vegetation scanty ; large trees are scarce, and 
extensive tracts may be met with consisting of sand or stiff 


clay, producing but little in the way of crops, and nothing 
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nd other bushes. The 


larger than mimosas, acacias, thorns, a 
for it is hot and 


climate is also against agricultural pursuits ; 
dry, and little rain falls except in the higher country; and 
while in winter the cold is severe, even to a European, in 
summer the heat is equally excessive, and more oppressive 
than in any other part of India. The manufacturing industries 


of the Punjab are therefore more extensive and important 
than its agriculture; and many towns are distinguished for 
their silk and cotton fabrics, while it enjoys from its position 
an extensive trade with Cabul, Bokhara, and other parts of 
Central Asia. 

The population, including that of the feudatory states, is 
estimated at over twenty-three million souls, composed of 
various races, partly of Afghans and Pathans, holding the 
Mohammedan faith, but principally of Jats and others of 
Hindu descent, who compose the bulk of the Punjabis; while 


the Sikhs proper, although at one time the dominant race, 
muster less than a fifth of the entire inhabitants. The Pun- 
jabis are, as a rule, in physical respects superior to any other 
natives of India, being fully as active as the Mahrattas, and 
having stout, well-rounded limbs, handsome countenances, 
and a graceful carriage; while the women are elegantly 
shaped, often very fair in complexion, and usually very.attrac- 
tive. The greater number of the Sikhs were originally of Jat 
origin; but owing to the changes operated on them by the 


practice of their new religion, and their life and occupations ~ 


having been entirely military, they have now as distinct a 
national character as any of the original races. Physically 


they are highly endowed—finely formed, and possessed of 


great powers of endurance, as well as being very courageous. 
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They are tall and thin, darker than the gencrality of the 
Punjabis, and particularly dark for so northern a people. 
They are active horsemen, skilful in the use of arms, and the 
majority are still soldiers in the pay of our government, whose 
best native troops they are, or in that of the feudatory princes. 
A few follow the pursuits of business or agriculture; but they 
differ little in character from the soldiers, and are equally 
skilful in the use of arms. All, indeed, are still by nature 
warriors, but no longer fanatics; and though unpolished, 
unlike the other races in India they are manly, frank, and 
sociable, and devoted to pleasures of every description and 
degree, in which their freedom from caste rules allows them 
readily to participate. 

The Punjab seems to have been a place of note in very early 
times, and the first portion of the continent of India made 
known to other nations, having been the scene of some of 
Alexander the Great’s most arduous exploits, particularly 
during his expedition against Porus, one of the ancient Indian 
kings. With the exception of this authenticated fact, the 
early history of the Punjab is, like the history of the other 
parts of the country, wrapped in obscurity, from which it 
does not emerge until the first great landmark of Indian 
history that made by the invasion of the Mohammedans, 
At the time of the great invasion in 920 it was overrun 
by the troops of Mahmoud of Guzni, and was the first and 
most lasting conquest of the invaders; for it remained in 
the hands of this potentate and his successors for nearly two 
hundred years, the city of Lahore being all the time the capital 
and seat of government. When the house of Ghuzni fell 
‘before the power of the house of Ghor it passed into Ghori 
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hands ; atid on the accession of the line known as the slave 
kings of Delhi, a troubled time arose for this province ; for 

| their authority was not sufficiently established in this northern 

| part of their dominions, and it became the scene of strife” 

| amongst the rival factions, and was ruled by a succession of 

turbulent and licentious chiefs, principally Afghans. 

| In 1519 Baber, the founder of the Mogul dynasty, con- 

quered the country, and it became a part of the Delhi empire. 

It was much appreciated by several of that line, who made 

Lahore a place of royal residence, notably Jehangir, who 

lived a great part of his time in his northern possessions, 

and was buried in this city. During the reigns of the later 

‘Moguls, the Sikhs, who were prominent even in the time of 

Akber, commenced to make themselves felt, becoming a 

formidable enemy to the Mohammedan power they were 

sworn to destroy. They were, however, defeated, and little 

is then heard of them until after the advent of Nadir Shah 

of Persia, who gave the final blow to the tottering Mogul, 

dynasty, and to whom the Punjab, with other territory, was es 

ceded by the emperor. Nadir’s return to his native country : ae 

gave the opportunity for which the Sikhs had been longing, 

and they then commenced that series of operations which 

made them in time the masters of the Punjab, and formidebte) ae 

enemies to the growing British power. be 


The Sikhs, so called from a Sanskrit word meaning dis- “*! 
ciple, were originally simply a religious sect, professing the (aie 
purest deism, and their faith is chiefly distinguishable ve aS 
that of the Hindus, of which it is a heterodox form, pal 
their worshipping one only and invisible God. The notion! 


of a supreme deity, who is both creator and protector, per” j 
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vades all their sacred writings; and although the existence 
of other Hindu deities is not denied, no divine honours are 
publicly paid to them. The founder of their religion is 


looked upon as an incorporeal supreme spirit, who had come 


’ to save the world, and who, having enjoyed personal com- 


munion with the Lord, was styled by him the ‘Guru;’ and 
being exalted himself, was invested with the power of exalt- 


ing others, through conversion to the new faith. Another 


" important distinction between the Sikhs and the other 


Hindus is the absence of caste, and consequently of most of 
the restraints inherent in that institution. .The flesh of the 
cow is the only article of animal food prohibited by their 
faith, and on this head their prejudices are stronger even 
than those of Hindus of the orthodox Brahmanical per- 
suasion. They do not refuse to eat or to intermarry with 
other Hindus, more especially with those who have become 
‘converts to their form of religion; but they do not extend 
the same liberality to Mohammedans, against whom they 
have always exhibited great national hostility. 

The founder of the Sikh religion was the estimable Nanak 
Shah, of the caste of Kshatriyas, who was born, in 1469, in 
the village of Talwandi, now the town of Rajapur, in the 
province of Lahore. In early youth he manifested strong 
religious tendencies, and after travelling a good deal in Persia 
and Arabia, even visiting, it is said, the holy Mohammedan 
shrines of Medina and Mecca, he consecrated his life to reli- 
gious devotion soon after his return to his native country. He 
entertained the idea of effecting a union between Hindus and 
Mohammedans by introducing simplicity of faith and purity 


of morals. Hence he treated both religions with respect, and 
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laboured to remove only what was superfluous and dissonant, 
and to lead the people toa practical religion, to a pure worship 
of God and the love of mankind. The ennobling religion 
established by Nanak, and the benevolence of his doctrines, 
corresponded with the purity of his whole life, and as a 
governor and priest he exercised, during his stay on earth, a 
spiritual and temporal dominion over his disciples. At his 
death, in 1540, he transferred the power to a favourite disciple 
named Lehana, who with his successors, notably Arjun Mall, 
gave stability to the religion and unity to its professions, by 
collecting the writings of Nanak and publishing them as the 
‘Grunth,’ or sacred book of the sect. By this time the Sikhs 
had entirely rejected the authority both of the Koran and the 
Vedas, and thus aroused the enmity of the Mohammedans, 
as well as of the Brahmans, who seized Arjun Mall and threw 
him into prison, where he died. Eager to avenge his father’s 
death, Har Govind, the son and successor of Arjun Mall, 
transformed the Sikhs from a peaceful religious sect into 
valiant warriors, and under his reign and that of his succes- 
sors a bloody contest was maintained between them and 
the paramount Mogul power. Notwithstanding the dissensions 
which broke out among themselves, they continued their 
animosity to the Mussulmans, and confirmed their martial 
habits, until the accession, in 1675, of Guru Govind Singh, 
the grandson of Har Govind, and the tenth spiritual chief 
from Nanak, the founder. This leader first conceived the idea 
of forming the Sikhs into a religious and military common- 
wealth, and executed his design with the systematic spirit of 


a Grecian lawgiver, virtually becoming the founder of the 
future Sikh state. 
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To increase the number of his society, Govind Singh 
totally abolished the yet lingering distinctions of caste among 
its members, admitting all converts, whether Mohammedan 
or Hindu, Brahman or Chandala, to a perfect equality; while 
to preserve its unity he instituted a peculiar dress and peculiar 
manners, by which his followers were to be distinguished from 
all the rest of mankind, whilst every male was to be a vowed 
soldier from his birth or initiation. Their numbers were, 
however, inadequate to accomplish their plans of resistance ; 
and after a long struggle, in which their bravery earned for 
them the title of ‘Singhs,’ or lions, which before had been 
confined to the Rajputs, as the first military order among the 
Hindus, Guru Govind saw his strongholds taken, his family 
massacred, and his followers slain, mutilated, or dispersed. 
He died in 1708, and with him died also the hopes of the 
oppressed in the Hindu provinces of India, amidst all the 

_ misery which marked the virtual fall of the Mogul empire on 
the death of Aurungzebe. As the Sikhs refused to appoint a 
successor, in accordance with the prophecy which limited the 
number of the Gurus to ten, he was the last and tenth head 
of the Sikhs in descent from the founder. 

Although it is sometimes possible to crush a religion after 
it has taken root, this can only be done by long and steady 
persecution, which internal disturbances prevented the Mo- 
guls applying. The Sikhs gradually yielded to the superior 
power of the Mohammedans, who, in order to exterminate 
the hated sect, set a price upon their heads, and put every 
adherent they could secure to death. These severities, how- 
ever, only exalted their fanaticism, and inspired a gloomy 


spirit of vengeance; for the remnants of the sect, escaping 
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to the mountains, faithfully preserved the doctrines of their 
fathers, cherishing at the same time an unextinguishable 
hatred towards their persecutors, After Nadir Shah’s return 
to Persia they ventured to leave the mountains again, and 
taking advantage of the confusion which reigned, they sub- 
dued Lahore, and overran the country east of the Jhelum, 
establishing military posts in all the districts acquired. In. 
course of time the Sikhs became broken up into a number 
of independent communities, cach governed by a sirdar or 
chief, and between these almost incessant hostilities were 
carried on. One of these sirdars, Maha-Singh, eventually 
acquired a preponderating influence among the rest; and- 
when he died in 1792, his son, Runjeet Singh, after the 
expulsion of the last of the Afghan kings, Shah Shoojah, 
established his power over the greater part of the Punjab, 
including the hill states, constituting himself despotic ruler | 
of the Sikhs, with the title of Maharajah. In 1818 this re-. 


nowned chieftain stormed Mooltan, and took Peshawur, and Ms 


in the following year conquered Kashmir, and the country. 


west of the Indus, thus succeeding in establishing his power  ° 


over the whole country of the Five Rivers, to which was : a 


afterwards added Ladak, or Middle Thibet, and Bultistan, or te 
Little Thibet. His right to all the territories he thus pos- i: 
sessed on both sides of the Indus was formally acknowledged | E 
by the British government, whose friendship he had the 
shrewdness to court, about a year before his death, which’) 
took place in 1839, at Lahore, the capital of his dominions. 
After Runjeet Singh’s decease the country fell into con- 


fusion. His eldest son, Kurruk Singh, was weak and vicious, ‘” 


and in a few months killed himself by his excesses. His son Bi ba 
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and successor also perished prematurely, and a natural son of 
the great Runjeet assumed the sovereignty, but was assassin- 
ated in September, 1843, during one of the series of outbreaks, 
palace revolutions, and crimes. A widow of the first Maha- 
rajah then secured the supreme power to her son’ Dhuleep 
Singh, a child of five years of age, having Herra Singh, a 
nephew of Ghoolab, the viceroy of Kashmir, for vizier or 
prime minister. Intrigues and civil disturbances now dis- 
tracted the country ; and from the close of 1843 to the period 
of its annexation to British India, the government of the 
Punjab was in abeyance, or what is worse, in the hands of 
an ignorant, bloodthirsty, rapacious, and insubordinate army. 
At length it became manifest that the Sikhs of the Punjab 
were preparing for an irruption into the territory east of the 
Sutlej, protected by the British; and in December, 1845, their 
army crossed that river and attacked our forces under the 
command of Sir Hugh Gough, at Moodkee. Here they were 
repulsed ; and being further defeated, three days after, at 
Ferozeshah, they had to recross the river. On January 2oth, 
1846, having again passed over the Sutlej, they were routed, 
' after a severe contest, at Aliwal; and the following month 
another great battle was fought at Sobraon, resulting in their 
total defeat, and the occupation of Lahore by the British, 
Part of their territory was then formally ceded to the Indian 
government, and the remainder left to their own rule under 
protection, while the dominion of’ Kashmir and the other 
provinces of the Himalayas were wantonly and foolishly made 
- over for a pecuniary consideration to the Rajah Ghoolab 
Singh, of Jummoo, a proceeding by which the English lost 
the fairest province in the whole of their Eastern Possessions, 
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In 1848 revolts again broke out, and soon afterwards a con- 
al disaffected chiefs and the Afghans 


spiracy between sever 
tics, it having become impossible to 


resulted in further hostili 
doubt that the Sikhs as a nation h 
a struggle with the British power. 
Chillianwalla was followed by the capture of Mooltan in 
January, and the victory of Gujerat in February, 1849; and 
the Sikh power being thus completely broken, the boy Maha- 


as compelled to sign away the sovereignty of the 


ad once more resolved on 


The indecisive battle of 


rajah w 
Punjab, which was then proclaimed to be a part of the British 


Empire in India. The Maharajah Dhuleep Singh, the last 
representative of Nanuk, was sent to England, and embracing 
Christianity soon afterwards, has ever since made our country 
his home, and now lives among us, an honoured noble of her 
Majesty's court. And as a lasting memento of our struggle 
with the once powerful Sikh dynasty, the Koh-i-Noor 
diamond, which his father Runjeet Singh had plundered from 
the Afghans, who had in their turn ravished it from the im- 
perial diadem of the Great Mogul at the sack of Delhi, was 
sent home and presented to the Queen. 

Lahore is interesting, though not so magnificent as in the 
days of the Moguls. Being the seat of government for the 
province, it is the abode of a goodly number of our country- 
men. It stands on the left bank of the Ravee, is a town of 
considerable antiquity, and in former days was between eight 
and ten miles in circumference, surrounded by a brick’ wall 
about thirty feet in height, with indifferent bastions and a broad 
moat, part of which now remains to show that it was once 
fortified. There is no doubt that from its foundation it was 


the capital and place of residence, of the various princes and 
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chiefs who have in turn governed this large province, although 
little is heard of it until the year 1523, when it was taken by 
Sultan Baber, and became for a short period the favourite seat 
of the Mogul empire, during which its extent and population 
were much greater than at present. Since that time it has 
been in many hands, and finally, after having been the abode 
of Runjeet Singh and the capital of the Sikhs, has come into 
ours, Although not so important a native town, perhaps, as 
formerly, it is still a flourishing place as regards the European 
population ; for a large civil station, quite a town of itself, 
has arisen, possessing some fine government buildings and a 
university, while the extensive military cantonment of Mean 
Meer is connected with the civil lines by a road two or three 
miles long. 

The native town does not differ from others—the streets 
narrow, dirty, and unpaved ; the houses high, built of brick, 
mostly with flat roofs, and generally with a mean appearance, 
although this is sometimes redeemed in part by the elegant 
carving of the wood balconies and windows. The bazaars are 
numerous and animated, particularly a new one (now the 
chief) called the Anarkalli bazaar, which runs right into the 
civil station, and in which most of the articles manufactured 
at Lahore can be obtained. Lahore possesses some trade, 
though dull as regards ordinary commercial activity, and it 
still produces many things of pure native workmanship, the 
chief of which are lacquered wares and silks, more especi 

| gorgeous shawls flowered with gold and silver thread. 

Lahore contains several elegant and important buildings, 
and many fine mosques, Hindu temples, and tombs, mostly, 


however, exhibiting symptoms of decay. In the neighbourhood 
‘ 2D 
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plants, and 


are large gardens filled with 
shrubs; while extensive Mohamm 


former occupation by this race. The more re 


adshah, Vizier Khan, the.Sonara, 


ah Dura, or mausoleum of the 
are built of red 


those of the 


ings are the mosques—P? 
or ‘Golden Mosque, and the Sh 
Emperor Jehangir. The two first mosques 
sandstone, with lofty minarets and cupolas ; 
Vizier Khan being entirely covered with painted and 
bed with Arabic sentences while the 


ddition of gilded minarets and 
domes. The mausoleum of the Emperor Jehangir and his 
consort, Noor Juhan, is well known for its size and magnifi- 
ch it rivals the similar edifices at Delhi and Agra. 
It stands in a large but somewhat dilapidated garden, on the 


e bank of the Ravee to the town, from which it is 
ng garden, in line with 


lacquered tiles, inscri 


third, the Sonara, has the a 


cence, in whi 


opposit 
distant three miles; and in a correspondi 
the Emperor's tomb, is that of Azaf Khan, the wily brother 
The mausoleum of the son and successor of 
the great Akber is built of red sandstone, adorned with a 


profusion of marble ornaments arranged in elegant mosaics, 


representing flowers and texts from the Koran, and is of 
quadrangular shape, with a minaret seventy feet high at each 
corner. It is a splendid example of the architecture of that 
period, and was erected by Noor Juhan, the faithful wife, after 
her husband’s death at Rajore, when on his way to Kashmir. 
Here too, after some years of grief and mourning, her remains 
were also deposited. 

The Fort and Palace of Lahore are situated on one side of 
the native city, facing a large, wide, open maidan or plain, 


and were built during the time of the Mogul ascendancy. In 
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appearance the Fort is very similar to that at Agra, as is also 

the Palace, which stands on the summit, but is much smaller 
in size ; and, although containing a few rooms ornamented 
with marble carvings and mosaics, does not approach in any 
| way to the magnificence which characterizes the chief resi- 
1 dences of this line of sovereigns. One room of the palace 
has been converted into an armoury, and contains a most 
interesting collection of arms and weapons, formerly belong- 
ing to the Sikhs; and if one cares to take the trouble to 
| ascend a long flight of stairs to the roof of the structure, 
4 _ which we did, the reward will be a magnificent view of the 
city and surrounding country. Within the walls of this - 
fortress, and close to the entrance, is the tomb of Runjeet 
Singh, the ‘Lion of the Punjab,’ and virtually its last native 
ruler. This mausoleum, built of stone, is plain and unpre- 
tending; and the only ornament the interior possesses to 
relieve its funereal gloom is a marble screen, sparsely orna- 
mented, around the central vault which contains the dust of 
the hero. | 

We drove all over the civil station, with which we were 
much pleased, for it was the most English-looking place we 
had seen in India. Some of the houses of the residents are 
very fine, and surrounded by beautiful gardens; while the 
public buildings, such as the government offices, court-houses, 
university, and museum, are well worthy of notice, and add 
greatly to the importance of this part of the city. 

On the morning of the 18th we left Lahore, and resumed 
_ our journey to Murree, the new state railway enabling us 
to get as far by its aid as Wuzzeerabad, to which place the 


line had already been completed, while its continuation 
2D 2 , 
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to Rawul Pindi was being rapidly pushed on. We started 
at six am.; and although we had only sixty miles to 
travel, the progress of the train was so slow, and the stop- 
pages at the stations so unreasonably long, that we did not 
reach our destination until nearly one o'clock. The line isa 
curious one, laid for the most part on one side of the high 
road, by which great expense was saved, and it does not pass 
througli any place of interest. Some of the scenery, how- 
ever, is rather pretty, and in the distance rise range upon 
range of the Himalayas. It was a very hot day, and on our 
arrival at Wuzzeerabad, a small native town, famous for the 
knives and other articles of cutlery it produces, we halted 
until four o’clock, when, after having sent off our baggage 
and servants, with the exception of Esau and Enai, in 
bullock-carts, with directions to make their way direct to 
Murree, we followed after in a dak gharry, on our way to 
Rawul Pindi, a hundred and ten miles distant. 

Soon after leaving this city we arrived on the bank of the 
Chenab, now swollen by the late rains into a stream between 
four and five miles broad, with a rapid current. This we 
had to cross in order to reach Gujerat, our next stage on the 
opposite side, and the transit was effected by shipping the 
carriage and horses bodily in a large flat-bottomed boat, 
which was then propelled by poles, or, in places where the 
water was shallow, towed along by a rope, to which was 
attached some dozen or so of more than semi-nude coolies. 
To get across was a work of some difficulty, and occupied 
four hours; for the current was strong, and we were oftentimes 
carried against our wish in a direction contrary to what was 


intended, and the weary process of towing against the stream 
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had to be recommenced to make up what had been lost. . We, 
however, arrived safely on the other side, and spared no time 
in proceeding on our way; for it was getting late, and we 
wanted our dinner, the passage of the river having been more 
tedious than we expected. During the greater part of the 
year the river here is confined to its-natural bed, and is 
crossed by a bridge of boats, which is necessarily removed 
during the rains. There is now, however, no necessity at any 
season for making a passage by the means we were compelled 
to employ; for a magnificent bridge, both for railway and for 
other traffic, now spans the entire width, and was then almost 
completed. This bridge is said to be the finest in the world, 
as it is undoubtedly the longest, being exactly two miles in 
length. It is built on pillars filled with concrete, sunk into 
the sandy bed of the river, and is a marvel of engineering 
skill. Since the time of which I am writing it has been 
formally opened for traffic by the Prince of Wales, by whom 
it was also christened the ‘Alexandra,’ after his illustrious 
consort. A drive of a few miles brought us to Gujerat, a 
place famous as the site of the battle of that name, and 
here we enjoyed an excellent dinner or supper, for it was 
now ten p.m., in the dak bungalow at the station. This dak 
bungalow is, without exception, the best in India, being more 
like a good hotel, and is much used and appreciated by the 
numerous travellers who pass this road, as well as by those 
on their way to Kashmir; Gujerat being the starting-point 
to reach that country by the Bhimber and Pir Punjal route. 
After dinner we started again, and slept most comfortably 
in our carriage, arriving at daybreak at the river Jhelum, which 


we crossed in a similar manner to the Chenab; but as it was 
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not so wide as the latter, the passage did not occupy so 
much time. On reaching the other side, we drove straight to 
the station of Jhelum, which is close to the river. Here we 
halted for the day, for it was intensely hot: a storm was 
brewing, and the air was very close and oppressive. Even 
Fizz, who generally appreciated heat, felt it rather too much, 
and was very quict and dejected in consequence. Towards 
evening we had a thunder-storm, of short duration, and it grew 
cooler, enabling us to procced with some degree of comfort 
on the journey of seventy miles between this place and 
our destination. We left at seven o’clock, and much enjoyed 
the drive until we fell asleep; for the scenery is very pretty, 
the road undulating, with ranges of hills all around, and the 
Himalayas in the background. A few miles from Jhelum, 
which is situated in a picturesque valley, the country becomes 
very rugged, and the road passes over numerous bridges 
spanning the various streams or ravines that intersect the 
land, here totally uncultivated and barren, and broken up 
into tracts of such uneven size and shape that, seen as we 
saw it by the light of a full moon, nothing more desolate, 
wild, and weird-looking could be imagined. 

We arrived at Rawul Pindi at six a.m., after two consecutive 
nights of dak gharry travelling, a most fatiguing mode of 
prosecuting a journey, but which will soon be a thing of the 
past on this road; for all the way we could see the line 
rapidly approaching completion, while it is expected ere long 
to be further lengthened, when Peshawur, our most northern 
station in India, will be connected by railway with the capital 
towns of the three presidencies. We made but a short stay 


in Pindi; for having secured our tents—which had been bought 
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for us some time previously at this station—and forwarded 

them on to Murree, we left for that place, which lay perched 

on the summit of a Himalayan range, about forty miles from 
~ the favourite station we were now leaving. 

Our conveyance hence was what is known as a hill-cart, a 
curious vehicle, with a seat before and behind, covered with - 
a leathern hood hung very low, and possessing two strong 
wheels. It is drawn by two ponies, or sometimes three, har- 
nessed abreast, whose only pace seems to be a hand-gallop, to 
maintain which the whip of the driver is freely used, assisted 
by various shouts and imprecations, that the steeds seem 
fully to understand, although it may be Greek or any other 
language to the traveller, consisting as it does of a mixture of 
the Hindustani, Punjabi, and various hill dialects. The road, 
when fairly in the hills, is narrow and uneven, with sharp 

- curves bordering unpleasantly close to the edge of the 
‘khuds’ or precipices; and the shape of the cart, together 
with the pace, causes a lurching, bumping motion, sometimes 
amounting to a perfect series of jumps when passing over 
a particularly rough bit of ground. The occupants of the 
vehicle, holding on by the rails to maintain their seats, from 
which, however, they are perpetually being jerked, might 
fairly compare the situation with that of a rider on a very: 
unpleasant rough-going horse. In both cases the exercise 
one acquires is, as I can speak from experience, very similar, 
and although unpleasant is esteemed by many a grand thing 
for the liver. 

For the first fourteen miles, after leaving Rawul Pindi, the 
road is smooth and level, and leads to the foot of the hills, 
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which rise in greater magnificence the nearer one approaches 
them, passing through a well-cultivated and productive 
country, After leaving the small village of Barracow the 
road begins to ascend, and as we went higher and higher 
the change of temperature became very apparent. Indeed, 
so marked was the coolness to us, accustomed so long to 
the heat of the plains, that we had to resort to the use of 
great-coats and wraps before the summit was reached. The 
drive certainly was very enjoyable ; the pace was exhilirating, 
and so was the mountain air; while the scenery was exceed- 
ingly beautiful, and the green and luxuriant vegetation very 
refreshing to our eyes, which for so long had gazed only upon 
the dry, sandy, and barren land of Gwalior. The forty miles 
were done in four hours, which is fair work, considering the 
road, and that we only changed horses four times. We 
arrived at this favourite hill station at seven o’clock, and 
proceeding to what is known as Powell’s Hotel, secured two 
very good rooms, and were soon busy in discussing our 
dinner, for which we were ready after our health-giving 
drive. 

We stayed at Murree for a whole week—as we had to 
await the arrival of our servants and baggage, travelling by 


the sure but slow bullock-carts—and much did we enjoy the 


‘time; for we met very pleasant people at the hotel, and had 


some delightful days. We had some charming walks too; 
for the place abounds in beautiful scenery, with the ever- 
present and magnificent landscape of the gigantic mountains, 
towering in their lofty grandeur, range beyond range, until 
lost in illimitable space; and deep, broad, and extensive 
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valleys, spreading out into fields of cultivation, bordered by 


Wild forests; the whole forming as perfect a picture of the 


—_ ————_— 


way 


natural beauties of the Himalayas as could be scen, and 


which no other part of the world can match in grandeur and 


A 


beauty. Since Murree was selected as a sanitarium for the 
Northern Punjab, some twenty years back, it has always 
been the summer retreat of the governor of this province, 
with a number of government officials, secretaries, and public 
officers. This tends to give the social position of this beau- 
tiful spot the importance it is so well adapted to maintain. 
The station is situated on a ridge, at an elevation of seven 
. thousand two hundred to seven thousand five hundred fect, 
and the climate is dry and salubrious, the usual summer tem- 
perature ranging from sixty-five to seventy degrees I‘ahrenheit. 
In winter it is very cold, and snow often lies to the depth of 
several feet; while during the rainy season it is, like all the 
other hill stations, rather a wet place, and at that time of the 
year is rendered somewhat disagreeable by the prevalence of 
dense wet fogs or mists. It is a military sanitarium, and 
contains barracks, hospitals, and other accommodation for a 
number of soldiers annually, sent up for change of air from 
the several cantonments in the Punjab, while all the year 
round one entire regiment is located at this spot, or in its 
neighbourhood. The houses of the residents and the visitors 
are built somewhat after the European style, dotted about all 
over the sides of the hills, particularly in places whence a good 
view can be obtained. Pine and other trees plentifully clothe 
the mountains, and there is no lack of undergrowth, flowers, 


and ferns, That the natural beauties of Murree are well appre- 
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ciated may be seen in the number of people who yearly visit 
the place, and who are able to find accommodation either in 
houses built for letting, or in the several good hotels that 
have lately been erected. 

On the morning of the 26th July our servants and baggage 
duly arrived, and having already made our preparations, and 
laid in stores for the journey, we started the following morn- 
ing with a cavalcade, consisting of ourselves, eight servants, 
ten mules, and their attendants, on the long march that lay 


between us and the Vale of Kashmir. 
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